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PROSPECTUS, 


*UT WEST aims to be the Magazine of the Rocky Mountain Section, and of Colorado 
C) especially, as its prominent representative. 

- Nature M marked * M Mi Hr 






is appropriate that it should have a magaz 


e pages of 


sweeping Plains—might furnish themes for almost endless description. 

The researches of topographers, geologists, mineralogists, botanists and other sc.ent^ts, 
are daily unfolding new wonders, the full record of which would require many volumes. 

The deeds of daring, the privations and the sufferings of Pioneers in the: not far distant 
Past; the customs and the folklore of the red men who have so long held this vast region for 
Their own but who are so rapidly disappearing before the on-coming flood of Civilization, the 
struggles between the old inhabitants Tnd the new; these and kindred subjects can furnish many 
a thrilling and romantic chapter. . , . 

The evidences of an ancient civilization—though scanty as yet—give promise that ere 
long, the history of a still older race, will await the chronicler. 

These subjects it is intended shall all find a place, fron 
Out West. 

The Past, however, must, to a great extent, give way to the Present. 

The white man has come to take the place of the red man, and is stamping the super¬ 
scription of his kingship on the face of the land. The scream of his locomotive ^akes the 
echoes which a while ago multiplied the war-whoops of the savage. He has turned the fruitful 
waters upon the Valleys and Plains over which the Indian so lately hunted and fought, and has 
made their barren wastes to “smile with fields of wavy corn. He has built Churches and 
Schools and Business Blocks where, but a few years since, the squaws put up the wigwams for their 
braves His sheep and cattle are feeding on the range of the antelope and the buflalo. His 
mining camps are driving the bear and the panther from their lairs in the mountains. And day 
by day the old order of things is giving place more and more to the new ; the Stone has been 
thrown into the water, and the circles are spreading outwards with continually widening reach. 

To present a reflex-of this progress of Civilization in its various branches, will be a chief 
part of our purpose, and to help it forward, to some extent, will not be beyond our ambition. 

In brief it will be sought to make Out West such that anyone reading it will gain a full 
and accurate idea of the Rocky Mountain Section in all its phases—its geography, topography, 
scenery and climate, its resources, its capabilities, and its wants, its industries and enterpnzes, 
its associations and prospects. 

To this end, the Editor has already secured the assistance of several contributors, who 
are prominently identified with the Rocky Mountain Section, and who are eminently fitted, by 
—-*o furnish contributions of interest and value. He trusts that,many others, 


imilarly qualified, will be induced to give their aid, and he commends the enterpriz 


will. 


:o their good 
3, and these 


Free use will be made of articles of value appearing ii 
Selected Articles, thus brought together from various sources, will, it is believed, be 
most valuable features of the Magazine. 

A short Summary of News will also be published each month. In this, the a 
be to present a complete chronicle of events, but rather to give a selection of su 
news as will be a fair index of what is going on. 

Whilst Out West has been made sufficiently large to afford ample space for tl 
features, it has been thought well to keep it, for the present, within comparatively narrow limits, 
it being preferable that it should “grow up with the country” rather than that it should start 
out on too ambitious a scale, only to afford one more example of the rule that “pride goes 
before a fall.” 




;e various 


J. E. L1LLER, Editor. 
Terms of Subscription Three Dollars per Annum. 
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STOCK RAISING AND THE LAND LAWS. 


Along the eastern base of our great mountains 
—especially in Colorado—Stock Raising has be¬ 
come an interest of almost paramount magnitude 
and importance. Surpassed in these respects 


unless cut and made into hay, would be unnutri- 
tious and almost worthless for food. 

This dryness of climate, however, causes the 
pasturage to be thin. Although of the best 


A N apology is due to the subscribers to Out West, for the delay in the commencement of the 
New Series. It was intended to begin it with the beginning of the year, but, owing to 
the miscarriage of an order, the type and other necessary material did not reach Colorado until 
two or three months of the year had slipped away. It was then thought best to defer the com¬ 
mencement of the volume until the begining of the second half of the year. 


Second .—Because the Winter Pasturage is good 
and nutritious. 

Third .—Because the snows are usually light. 

For these reasons, Sheep can be kept in large 
flocks without injury—a great economy to the 
wool-grower; and'Stock, when acclimated, can 
be grazed the year round on the natural pastur¬ 
age, and need not be kept up or artificially 
sheltered during any part of the Winter. 

The above advantages are caused by the dry¬ 
ness of the climate. Were it not for that, this 
would not be a good stock country, for, if the 
atmosphere were impregnated with moisture, the 
Winters would be too cold for stock to withstand 
them without artificial shelter; and the grass, 


Stock-Raiser to, at most, three hundred and 
twenty acres. How is he to carry on his occu¬ 
pation ? 

Unable, of course, to exist on a range of 
such limits, he “prospects” the frontier in every 
direction, until he finds a spot either sufficiently 
remote from other settlements, or so exception¬ 
ally situated as to water privileges, as to give him 
control of an extensive range of unoccupied pub¬ 
lic land. There, he settles down to a hermit’s 
life; and, if the Indians, as well as all other 
species of the genus homo, leave him undisturbed 
in his solitude, his lot as a Stockman may be con¬ 
sidered an enviable one. This, however, is not 
to be expected in so rapidly advancing a Terri¬ 
tory as Colorado. First one man comes and 
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STOCK RAISING AND THE LAND LAWS. 


Along the eastern base of our great mountains 
—especially in Colorado—Stock Raising has be¬ 
come an interest of almost paramount magnitude 
and importance. Surpassed in these respects 
only by Mining for the precious metals, it stands, 
at present, second in the list of this Territory’s 
Industries. It behoves us, therefore, to consider 
whether the laws and usages under which it is 
now carried on are as conducive as they might 
be to the growth and improvement of this in¬ 
dustry ; and, if it appear that changes are need¬ 
ed, to call attention to the fact, in order that, 
by peaceable but persistent agitation, such 
changes may be effected. 

All who know this country are aware that, ex¬ 
clusive of the actual mountains themselves and 
the very small area of pine-covered land, at least 
nineteen-twentieths of the entire surface consists 
of grazing land, admirably adapted for that, but 
adapted for nothing else. 

It is a good stock country chiefly for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons: 

First .—Because it is healthy for Stock. 

Second.—-Because the Winter Pasturage is good 

Third .—Because the snows are usually light. 

For these reasons, Sheep can be kept in large 
flocks without injury—a great economy to the 
wool-grower; and'Stock, when acclimated, can 
be grazed the year round on the natural pastur¬ 
age, and need not be kept up or artificially 
sheltered during any part of the Winter. 

The above advantages are caused by the dry¬ 
ness of the climate. Were it not for that, this 
would not be a good stock country, for, if the 
atmosphere were impregnated with moisture, the 
Winters would be too cold for stock to withstand 
them without artificial shelter; and the grass, 


unless cut and made into hay, would be unnutri- 
tious and almost worthless for food. 

This dryness of climate, however, causes the 
pasturage to be thin. Although of the best 
quality, the grass is very light, so that, acre per 
acre, this section is capable of sustaining much 
fewer cattle than a well-watered country. And 
to this fact we wish to call special attention, as 
having an important bearing on the subject 
which we are now considering. The experience 
of Stockmen, even in sections of Colorado which 
are above the average of the Territory, proves 
that a range of five thousand acres is barely suffi¬ 
cient to support three hundred head of cattle, or 
a thousand sheep. In other words, a sheep re¬ 
quires five acres of good average Colorado grazing 
land for its support the year round. This deduc¬ 
tion is drawn from fact, not from theory; and we 
believe that, if anything, we are overstating the 
capabilities of our grazing land. 

Now, let it be borne in mind that the Pre¬ 
emption and Homestead Laws are in full force 
here, and that they limit the possessions of the 
Stock-Raiser to, at most, three hundred and 
twenty acres. How is he to carry on his occu¬ 
pation ? 

Unable, of course, to exist on a range of 
such limits, he “ prospects ” the frontier in every 
direction, until he finds a spot either sufficiently 
remote from other settlements, or so exception¬ 
ally situated as to water privileges, as to give him 
control of an extensive range of unoccupied pub¬ 
lic land. There, he settles down to a hermit’s 
life; and, if the Indians, as well as all other 
species of the genus homo, leave him undisturbed 
in his solitude, his lot as a Stockman may be con¬ 
sidered an enviable one. This, however, is not 
to be expected in so rapidly advancing a Terri¬ 
tory as Colorado. First one man comes and 
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divides his range with him just as his stock have 
increased sufficiently to require it all. Then two 
or three more settlers arrive and squat upon the 
patches of hay-land scattered here and there over 
his range—patches, which, as years have gone by 
and his pasturage has become limited, he has cut 
with increasing regularity and has valued more 
and more highly. At length, crowded out, he 
decamps to seek other fields, and happy is he if, 
in their unaccustomed pastures, the bulk of his 
stock will remain with him, and if, after years of 
toil, he is able to retain anything like a large 
remnant of the increase he has brought up and 
cherished. 

Nor are these all the difficulties which the 
breeder of horned-cattle has to contend against, 
as a grazier on the Public Domain. If he wish 
to improve his stock, he finds that his efforts are 
continually thwarted. As he does not own the 
land, he cannot fence it; the bad stock belonging 
to his neighbors run with his own; his improved 
bulls—imported, probably, at great expense— 
roam promiscuously amongst the nondescript cat¬ 
tle, which, under existing conditions, are destin¬ 
ed for ever to disgrace the country. For such 
reasons, Texan cattle have become bye-words of 
badness, and all attempts to breed good stock 
have been abandoned. Texas, however, is so pro¬ 
lific of stock that it may be profitably made use of 
as the hot-bed for raising inferior beef. Let quan¬ 
tity, not quality, rule the markets there. Colo¬ 
rado, however, can never compete with Texas in 
quantity; it is, therefore, of the highest import¬ 
ance that care should be taken to insure her supe¬ 
riority in quality. To effect this, it is absolutely 
necessary that everybody's cattle should not roam 
at large over the endless acres of no man’s land. 

The Wool-Grower is in an equally bad plight, 
though in a different way. His flocks require 
careful watching all day and every day ; labor is 
very expensive ; and half the profits of the herds¬ 
man go in wages, because he cannot follow the 
invariable practice of Wool-Growers in every 
other sheep country in the world except this— 
namely, fence in a large tract of land. The 
Wool-Grower of the West is entirely at themercy 
of the authorities at Washington; remove the- 
protective tariff on wool, and he is ruined. Not 
because sheep do worse here than elsewhere ; not 


even because labor is high here, for it is almost 
as high in Australia and New Zealand ; but be¬ 
cause in this wide land he cannot raise sheep in 
accordance with the recognized laws of economy; 
he cannot fence in a sufficient range for his sheep, 
and so dispense with the use of unnecessary 

But, says the persistent admirer of our Ameri¬ 
can Institutions, are there not “ offered lands ” 
in abundance lying idle ; what is to prevent him 
buying any number of square miles that he may 
think necessary ? 

All we need say is : “Let him try.” Wewill 
suppose that he has a thousand sheep, and that 
he can find five thousand acres of offered land 
in which the choice patches of hay land and the 
one or two tempting springs still remain un¬ 
monopolized by the multipliers of mongrel calves 
and uneatable mutton. Although possessed of but 
a thousand sheep—a number only sufficient to 
provide a bare subsistence for his wife and 
family, he must be quite a capitalist to pay down 
$6,250 for the land, in addition to the $3,500 
necessary to be expended in fencing it. But let 
us suppose further that he is able to meet this ex¬ 
penditure. Then, if he happen to live in some 
parts of the Territory which might be mentioned, 
the Assessor will come round, will value his land 
at $2 per acre, and charge him three per cent, 
yearly on that, for the privilege of Wool-grow¬ 
ing on right principles. We have supposed a 
case ; we are not likely to find one in reality, 
for, if a Wool-Grower count the cost of securing 
to himself a sufficiently large tract of land, he 
will never attempt it, as taxes alone—not count¬ 
ing those on improvements—will reach thirty 
cents per annum on the pasture necessary for a 
single sheep. 

The inevitable conclusion to be drawn from 
the above considerations is that the Pre-emption 
and Homestead Laws, admirable as they are 
when applied to an agricultural country—and 
such is the whole of the United States East of 
the ninety-ninth meridian—are as unsuited to a 
Pastoral Country as they are to a Mining District. 
Their unfitness in the latter case has been ac¬ 
knowledged, and separate Land Laws have been 
provided. In like manner, distinct laws must 
regulate land tenure in the former case, if Stock 
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STOCK RAISING AND THE LAND LA WS. 3 

Raising is to be fostered and to prosper in the 
West. 

A dollar-and-a-quarter per acre is far too high 
a price to pay to Government for Pasture Lands; 
let the price be reduced to twenty-five cents. 
There is ample precedent for this, for such a re¬ 
duction was made in South-Western Missouri 
after the war, although the land was as well 
adapted to Agriculture as to Stock Raising. 

Next, let the vexatious limit of a hundred and 
sixty acres—an area absolutely useless for a Stock 
Range—be extended to, say, five square miles. 
Let this be the Government limit of the largest 
purchaseable Stock Range. 

Lastly, let a responsible Committee be attached 
to the Land Offices in each Western State and J 
Territory, to declare what districts shall be sub- i 

ject to the Stock Range Laws, and what, as Ag¬ 
ricultural or Mining Land, shall be exempted 
| therefrom. 

It is more than probable that, under the work¬ 
ing of such a system, all these Plains, over which 
the Buffalo now roam at large, and where hostile 
Indian tribes find a secure haven, would become 
the property of wealthy stockmen—men who 
- would come with capital at their command, and 
who would not (as now too often happens) be 
“ wiped out ” by the casualties of one bad win¬ 
ter. More especially would the wool-growing 
interest, and the Woolen Manufactories of the 
country, profit under such a system, until ulti¬ 
mately the latter might be able to compete suc¬ 
cessfully for at least the trade of Northern Asia, 
with the long-established woolen mills of Europe. 

Stockman. 

INDIAN I 

Preservation of the legends and traditions of 
a people that is passing away is a task of more 
than common interest, and probably no unwrit¬ 
ten history offers more of the weird and strange, 
with less of harmful and degrading superstition, 
than that of the Indians of North America. 
Whilst such narratives may contain little that will 
add to the practical knowledge and progress of 
the present age, they are at all times read with a 
curious avidity. 

Comparatively little has yet appeared in print 
of the dim traditions and historical legends of 
our Western Indian Nations and Tribes. Book¬ 
makers have not yet done with those who peo¬ 
pled the Eastern and Middle States a hundred 
years ago. Here, in the West, is an unworked 
field, and it is time the harvest was being gath¬ 
ered, before the promised war policy shall have 
done its final work in their extermination. 

For a dozen years the writer has been thrown 
often and much among the Utes, (Utahs), our 
nearest and best known red-skinned neighbors. 

In the many long evenings around the camp-fire, 
on the Western Slope, not a few of their oft- 
repeated and long-perpetuated traditions have 
come to his ear. One or two of these will here 
be noted down as nearly as possible as they were 
told. 

iEGENDS. 

The first relates to the origin of the prairie- 
wolf; the prowling, thieving despoiler of the 
Indian’s larder, yet reverenced by him above 
all other ordinary animals. The latter sentiment 
is probably due to its alleged human parentage. 

Many, many winters ago there were but two 
lodges of Indians in the world, and they were 
Utes and dwelt in the mountains. One family 
consisted of the father, mother, a beautiful young 
squaw—their daughter—and an ugly, surly, ill- 
natured son. The latter was named Seenap , 
(Grey Wolf). In the other family there were 
the father and mother, and a brave and skillful 
son named Anoontosh, (Marten), who was a 
mighty hunter. Anoontosh fell in love with his 
beautiful neighbor, and wanted to marry her, 
but as there was not another young squaw in the 
world, her surly brother, Seenap, objected, be¬ 
cause he wanted to marry her himself. But 
Anoontosh was vigilant and brave, and one night 
he stole her away and carried her off to his 
lodge, where they became man and wife. At 
this, Seenap became very angry, and for twelve 
years he tried to steal upon the lodge of Anoon¬ 
tosh, and carry away his squaw—his own sister. | 
But Anoontosh’s lodge was at the foot of a high 
mountain, and to guard it from surprise he had a j 
pet antelope which had a hundred eyes, and it 
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watched from the top of the mountain. When¬ 
ever Seenap came prowling round, the antelope 
would see him with some of his eyes, which 
never all slept at once, and it would whistle to 
alarm Anoontosh. The latter would at once give 
chase, but Seenap was the fleetest of foot and al¬ 
ways escaped his vengeance. At last, Seenap 
became disheartened, and he went to consult an 
old medicine-man and ask his advice. The lat¬ 
ter went off by himself into a deep hollow 
where, after a big paw-wow (talk) and long medi¬ 
tation, he gathered the seeds of a certain plant 
and carried them to Seenap, telling him to catch 
a rabbit and sprinkle the seeds in its fur; he was 
then to carry the rabbit with him near to the 
camp of Anoontosh, and, when the hundred- 
eyed antelope saw him and gave the alarm, he 
was to drop the rabbit and run away. This he 
did, and when Anoontosh came forth to pursue 
his enemy, he found only a rabbit, which he 
killed and carried to his lodge. His squaw 
dressed jt and threw the skin out of doors upon 
the ground. When Spring came, the seeds 
which were hidden in its fur began to grow and 
soon became a large tree. Seenap again con¬ 
sulted his oracle, and Old Medicine told him to 
go at midnight and bury himself in the rocks, 
all but his eyes, and to remain there for four 
moons. This Seenap did and, by the end of that 
time, the plant had borne seeds and the antelope 
ate of them and went to sleep—all of its hund¬ 
red eyes at once. Seenap crept from his hiding- 
place, descended upon the lodge of Anoontosh, 
stole his squaw and carried her away to his own 
lodge. But she would not be his wife and tried 
to escape and go back to Anoontosh. At this, 
Seenap became very angry, and shut her up in a 
cave, where he compelled her to be his wife. In 
course of time she gave birth to his offspring, 
but it was a yocoates, (coyote, or prairie wolf). 

During all this time, Anoontosh was searching 
far and wide for his stolen squaw, but could find 
no trace of her. After the birth of the yocoates, 
Seenap came forth from the cave, and again built 
a lodge, but took great care that the squaw 
should not escape him. But she tamed a little 
wren, and amused herself by talking to it. At 
last by much talking to, it also learned to talk 
and to go and come as she directed. So, one 


day when Seenap was away, she told it all her 
troubles, and to go and find Anoontosh and tell 
him where she was. The wren found Anoontosh, 
told him all, where Seenap’s lodge then was, and 
how to get there. So he started at once, taking 
the antelope along, that it might see and tell 
him when they got within sight of Seenap’s 
camp, and how to get near enough to shoot him; 
for he knew that if Seenap should see him before 
he got within range, he would take the squaw 
and run away again. The antelope saw the camp 
a long way off and told Anoontosh how to get 
near to it. Anoontosh waited until the heat of 
the day, when he knew Seenap would be in the 
lodge resting, if not asleep, and then he crept up 
to the lodge and killed Seenap. But the yocoates 
looked so pitiful that he could not find courage 
in his heart to kill it, and so he brought all the 
meat there was about the camp and laid before 
it. Anoontosh then took the squaw and went 
back to his own lodge. The coyote lived upon 
the meat, until he was big and strong enough to 
steal his own meat, and he shows his origin and 
early training to this day, for he is always sneak¬ 
ing around the lodges to steal and carry away 
whatever he can find. 

[Note .—The writer has been told that this legend, or 
something like it, may be found in the Book of Mormon, 
or Mormon Bible, but it is therein attributed to a very dif- 

The second legend which will be given in this 
article is a'so from the Utes, and relates to the 
Hot Sulphur Springs in the Middle Park of the 
Rocky Mountains, which they hold in high es¬ 
teem, bordering upon superstitious reverence. 
They use the waters as medicinal baths, both for 
themselves and horses, and for all kinds of ail- 

A long time ago there were many hundreds of 
lodges of Utes living in the mountains. Game 
of all kinds was plentiful, peace reigned, and all 
they had to do was to kill and eat. But a dis¬ 
sension arose in the tribes about going on to the 
war path. An old Medicine-Man, Spiquet Pah, 
(Smoking Water), was opposed to any parties 
going out of their own country to fight. But 
a young chief who wanted to immortalize him¬ 
self, and who, it seems, was “spoiling for a 
fight,” so influenced the minds of the young 
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bucks with his glowing pictures of the “ pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war,” that the war 
party was soon the most popular, as is frequently 
the case. A general council was held on the 
“Great Plain,” (Middle Park), whereat words 
ran high and a quarrel broke out between the old 
medicine man and the young chief and their re¬ 
spective adherents. The chief delivered a bit¬ 
ter speech against Spiquet Pah and his peace 
policy of staying at home like squaws—killing 
nothing better than game. He said : “ There 

is not an enemy’s scalp in all our lodges; the 
war dance is forgotten, and the bow is less used 
than the awl. You braves that won’t go on the 
war path should be compelled to leave the tribe, 
to go to the Uintahs, or be killed.” 

Old Spiquet Pah, in humility and deep sorrow- 
replied : “My brother talks as the North Wind 
that comes in the season of falling leaves and 
ripe berries. The sound of his voice chills the 
life-blood in our bodies as the North Wind chills 
the life of the grass and the fruits. As the 
North Wind soon brings the snows and death of 
winter, so would he bring sorrow and death to 
our people. When the snows of winter are upon 
us, the buffalo, deer, and antelope are not found, 
the elk calls together his tribe and goes to the 
lonely mountains. The beaver creeps into his 
lodge and is seen no more, the bear sleeps till 
the snow is gone. Nothing is left, but the great 
white wolf, which destroys all that it can master, 
and the thieving yocoates (coyote) that steals 
everything it can find. If you do this, Strength, 
and Peace, and Plenty will depart from us for¬ 
ever; Health will be for but few; Joy will be 
seen no more; Courage will desert us because 
of our great sorrow, while Want and Hunger 

I will be with us always; our children will cry for 
food and we will have none to give them; war 
will kill our young men, and disease will destroy 
our young women; in a few snows our number 
will be but few. Then, the Shoshones will come 
from the North, and the Sioux will come from the 
East, and the Navajos will come from the South, 
and the Uintahs will come from the West, and 
our people will fall before them, as the leaves fall 
before the North Wind in winter. My Brother’s 
talk is bad. I am done.” 

But they followed the advice and the leader- 

ship of the young chief, and went upon the war¬ 
path against the Sioux, and got badly thrashed— 

(as they generallydo to this day). War thinned j 
their ranks, and their scalps adorned the lodges 
of their enemies. Disease depopulated their vil¬ 
lages, and their children cry always for food. 
Spiquet Pah’s prophecy was literally fulfilled and 
its fulfillment is ever being repeated. When the 
young chief and his followers set out for the 
land of the Sioux, Old Medicus realized fully 
the usual fate of prophets—to be without honor | 
in his own country—and in his deep sorrow and 
chagrin, he retired and went into the heart of 
the mountain, and—as an irreverent trapper 
said,—“ pulled the hole in after him.” There, 
he now sits on his hunkers, by the side of his 
camp-fire which is built on the bank of a stream, 
and so near it that the water is heated by its 
blaze. Whilst he ruminates on the uncertainty 
of greatness and the ingratitude of his children, 
his camp-fire forever warms the water and it 
flows out to cure the sick, to heal wounds, and to 
wash the unclean. ’ ’ The Indians say it is “ heap 
good.” War, and disease, and famine have chas¬ 
tened then}, and they now revere the memory of 
him whose counsels they did not respect whilst 

A curious fact is noticable at these springs. 
Water from several of them, collecting into a 
considerable rivulet, pours over a ledge of rock 
and falls into a deep pool twelve or fifteen feet 
below. In the stillness of night, and in certain 
conditions of the atmosphere, this falling water 
gives forth a clear, distinct and metalic musical 
sound, of which the Indians stand in great awe. 

Wm. N. Byers. 

Mountain Elevations. —In the Alps, two thousand feet 
lower than the elevation of Georgetown, one would be in a 
region of perpetual snow. In Switzerland, at an elevation 
of two thousand feet, the vine disappears altogether. But 
here in Colorado, at an elevation of about six thousand 
feet, grapes can be grown, it is believed, with comparative 

land zone of the Alps begins, the upper limit of trees; 
herds never go higher, nor are chalets to be found beyond 
that line. Here in the Rocky Mountains, five thousand 

town, eight thousand four hundred and fifty feet above the 

the sunny pavements of New York.— Rocky Mountain 
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THE MINERAL LODE. 


An attempt to interest general readers in the 
Ore-bearing Mountains around us must of neces¬ 
sity be a difficult task, for the writer may not use 
the terms which are most familiar to himself, lest 
his article should be thrown aside as ‘ ‘ too scien¬ 
tific;” he must perforce confine himself almost 
entirely to unscientific language. 

If, however, I am forced sometimes to use a 
word unknown in common parlance, I shall ask 
my readers to accept it and excuse it, on the 
ground that a thing must be called by its proper 
name if it is to be identified with any certainty. 
A viole't may not be called a forget-me-not; and, 
if flowers need their distinctive names, so also do 
those things with which Science has to deal. 

To take an illustration. Nearly everyone will 
say that this Rim Range is composed of the origi¬ 
nal Granite Rocks (Azoic, we call them). But 
they are not Azoic, they are Metamorphic, and this 
is a difference quite as great as is that between 
a violet and a forget-me-not. A violet blooms un¬ 
der conditions other than those under which a for¬ 
get-me-not blooms; and Azoic Rocks were made 
under other conditions than Metamorphic. Of 
the first two, both may'be of the same chemical 
formula—a combination of carbon, hydrogen, and 
the like; of the two latter, both may be formed of 
crystals of quartz, feldspar, and hornblende; but, 
in both pairs, the particles of each have united 
differently under different conditions. This Rim 
Range (the majority of the Rocky Mountains in 
fact) was once sandstone, limestone, and shales, 
lying horizontally, like other kindred formations; 
it was raised up later by a force not yet fully 
understood, a force that, by the pressure which 
it caused each separate particle of rock to bring 
against its neighbors, engendered heat enough to 
melt and re-combine those particles, until the 
whole mass was so changed that it is left to the 
chemist to tell us what it originally was. After 
this, the Range was ground down by the Glaciers 
which once moved over it, leaving signs of their 
presence, and a story that tells us, in something 
more powerful than words can ever relate, that 
the climate here was not always “Italian,” and 
also cut and hacked at by a mighty roll of waters, 


which, starting from the North, carried mighty 
boulders with them to grind and wear away these 
“indestructible” Mountains, until we have this 
Range as it is, a field for pleasure and science, 
not more wonderful to the tourist than to the 
mineralogist; not more beautiful in its ever- 
changing lines and shadows, than in the variegated 
particles that form it. 

Another force had come into operation prior 
to these two, a quieter but not less useful agent. 
This Range once oozed with mineral springs, and 
they, too, have left behind them the evidences of 
their working; not, however, as did the other 
forces of which we have spoken, in marks of un¬ 
controllable power, for these, where they destroy¬ 
ed, also re-created (from the debris and from 
their own resources,) and their recreations are 
the veins of lead, silver, copper, gold, iron, and 
the like. 

This, then, is the theory of the formation of 
the mineral lode. The mineral veins were form¬ 
ed by mineral springs acting upon the rocks; not 
spurted up from below (after the manner of vol¬ 
canic injection) as it used to be asserted. We 
know that we are right, because the chemist has 
proved it, because, as mineralogists, we can see it. 

I have promised not to be scientific, so I can¬ 
not prove the correctness of the theory, as I 
should like to do; but, without argument, I will 
try to describe how these springs went about 
their work. I have said that these moun¬ 
tains are composed of metamorphosed sand¬ 
stones, limestones, and shales. The waters from 
the mineral springs found their way*to these lime¬ 
stones, permeated the softer rocks, and dissolved 
the earthy carbonates contained therein; a re¬ 
composition took place, and, in th'e place of 
these carbonates, were left the carbonates, sul¬ 
phides and sulphates of the precious metals. 

You may say that this theory necessitates that 
the water should contain the metals in solution. 
This was the great drawback to the acceptance of 
the theory. But it has been discovered that the 
Ocean is the greatest gold mine in the world— 
(the other metals we know were retained in solu¬ 
tion). The Ocean, it is true, is not a rich mine, 
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but, vast as its bulk is, it holds a quantity of 
gold in solution in it, equal to a grain to a ton, 
for so, a great chemist, Sonstadt, has recently 
proved. 

The springs permeated where the rock was 
softest and deposited most where they had per¬ 
meated most; where the rocks were harder they 
did but little work, so the lode or vein was form¬ 
ed, not always a continuous stratum, but at times 
only a series of'pockets, connected by leaders. 

Notice, also, that this water could only dis¬ 
solve the lime and kindred rocks; it left the 
quartz and we still find it. 

From what we have thus learnt concerning the 
byegone transformations which have resulted in 
the formation of mineral veins, we should be able 
to deduce some facts which may be of interest. 

One deduction will at once naturally suggest 
itself to all—that a lead will not always grow 
richer the deeper it is opened. How can we pre¬ 
tend to say that in a few hundred feet the vein 
will grow wider or richer, when we are as many 
thousand feet down on it already? For, if you 
remember, I stated that these Mountains have 


MEXICO AND THE 

NO. I.—FROM MANZANILLO TO COLIMA. 

It was early on a March morning that our 
steamer ran into the harbor of Manzanillo, and 
that we first stepped upon Mexican soil. 

•The beach was gay with groups of children in 
bright colored cotton clothes, playing in the sand; 
women with rebosas (a long cotton scarf) drawn 
gracefully over the head and the end thrown 
over the left shoulder, passing along with earthen 
water jars in their hands; and men dressed in 
pink or white cotton shirts, white trowsers, the 
universal broad-brimmed palm-leaf sombrero, 
and a serape or blanket of various colors over 
one shoulder. 

The water of the bay looked bright under the 
blazing tropic sun, and made us long for a sea 
bath after the heat of our voyage, till we saw a 

tributor appeared in the Old Series of Out Wfst, but it is 
thought well to re-publish them; in order that the whole of 
the sketches may be brought together in our New Series. 


been cut down since the formation of the min- 

But this we do know—that at some point be¬ 
low us, (that is, below where the mineral water 
permeated) the vein will cease to exist. Then, 
we should look for veins with well-defined walls, 
which is an index that the original seam was of 
• such a nature that the water could work through 
it for some distance regularly,—for if the origi¬ 
nal seam was hard, and the water therefore had 
trouble to permeate it, the vein necessarily must 
cut out and pocket up in places. 

| Again, other things being equal, the richer 
seams should be found the higher we get on the 
mountain side, or in other words the nearer to 
| the spring-head. 

j And, still again, a very thick vein will not prob- 
i ably be as rich as a thinner one, since the waters 
would be too much diffused through the whole 
| mass. An example of this fact was afforded in 
the Comstock lode. This lode is, at times, sixty 
feet thick, but at one place it narrows to nineteen 
j feet, and it was there that the richest ore yet 
| mined was found. R. Neilson Clark. 


MEXICANS IN 1872.* 

I black fin appear within thirty yards of the shore, 
and then learned that the bay was full of sharks. 
There has been no accident with them for sever¬ 
al years, said our informant re-assuringly, but we 
I thought the time for some disaster might be just 
recurring, and we would not run the risk of be- 

The harbor is small, but very good and safe, 

| with water twenty feet deep close to the beach, 
i It is almost land-locked, the entrance to the in- 
; ner bay being between two lofty rocks covered 
with low scrub and cactus. To the north of the 
I bay is a belt of low land, thickly wooded, out 
of which rise the feathery heads of the Coquito 
Palm, backed by mountain ranges one above the 
other till the last is almost lost in the clouds. 
Facing the' west lies the little town, consisting 
of two large warehouses, with deep verandahs, 
and a few dozen small houses, mostly thatched 
with palm leaves, along a narrow strip of sandy 
beach. Behind it rise wood-covered hills, be- 
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tween the sea and the Laguna de Cuzutlan, 
which lies directly behind the town and is reached 
through a narrow gap in the hills. The hills 
looked quite brown as it was the end of the dry 
season, and the leaves would not be out till the 
rains came in about six weeks. The rainy sea¬ 
son here lasts from May or June till November. 

Though a small place, Manzanillo does a very 
large trade. Its chief exports are coffee, rice, in¬ 
digo ; woods, such as cedar, rosewood, and 
Primavera, (a hard yellow wood used for car 
bodies), and Coquitos. The last are small brown 
nuts, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and are 
gathered from the Coquito Palm; 500,000 

pounds are exported annually from Manzanillo 
to be used for oil and candles. All these goods 
are brought down on pack mules, of which as 
many as six hundred may be seen on the beach 
at once. 

In the outer bay of Santiago, large quantities 
of pearl oysters are found, some of the pearls be¬ 
ing extremely fine ; there are also very good eat¬ 
ing oysters in the bay, but the difficulty of trans¬ 
portation is so great, owing to the absence of 
roads, that little attention is given to them. 

We spent several hours at the hospitable house 
of some German merchants, and at 4 p. m. set 
out on our journey, some of the party riding 
pretty little Spanish ponies, loaded with trap¬ 
pings as is the fashion here, and the rest of us in 
a dilapidated old Phaeton drawn by two mules, 
the first wheeled conveyance that had ever left 
Manzanillo, as till two days before our arrival, 
there had been no wagon road to within several 
miles of the town. Usually, all passengers go by 
a small steamer or canoes up the Laguna de 
Cuzutlan. But last year, owing to the extreme 
dryness of the season, it was too shallow for navi¬ 
gation. 

Passing through the town—only one street a 
hundred yards long—we came suddenly on a 
magnificent view of the lake, on the further side 
of a belt of green fringing the water, blue moun¬ 
tains rising behind. The Laguna itself, bathed 
in evening sunshine, was literally covered with 
fowl and white cranes, while here and there a 
black log turned slowly over in the water, and, 
as it disappeared, we found we had been watch¬ 
ing a caiman or alligator. 


The road wound along the shore of the lake, 
bordered with Mangrove trees, which raised 
themselves out of the poisonous swamp in which 
they grew, on stilted roots three to six feet high. 
On the right of the road rose the rocky hills of 
the Punta de Ventanas. Huge Organo cactus, 
from thirty to forty feet high, with single stems 
three feet in diameter, stood up like giant candel¬ 
abra among the brush, and parrots flew scream¬ 
ing and chattering over our heads. 

The road itself baffles description, being still 
in process .of making; suffice it to say, that we 
were bumped and jolted over rocks, stones and 
hills, till we came on what was, if possible, a 
little worse—deep sand on the narrow strip of 
land which divides the Laguna from the ocean. 
Then for two leagues we had to go at a foot-pace, 
choked and smothered in the blinding dust, but 
wherever the road was good we enjoyed the drive, 
as the vegetation there was much greener, and 
our companions on horseback soon got us hand¬ 
fuls of lovely flowers, such as we see in green¬ 
houses at home. 

At Campos, a picturesque village of open 
palm-thatched huts, we halted as the sun set 
about six, and had a capital supper, far above 
anything we would get at an average railroad res¬ 
taurant. It consisted of boiled eggs, delicious 
coffee, “pan de huevos ” a light sweet cake, and 
tortillas. As these last are one of the main arti¬ 
cles of food in the country, I may as well de¬ 
scribe them at once, as one meets with them 
everywhere. They are made of maize boiled and 
then rubbed into a fine paste on a small stand of 
lava, called a Metate; when the paste is perfect¬ 
ly smooth, a piece is taken in the two hands and 
patted and slapped till it is as thin as a half dol¬ 
lar, the size of a plate, and about as tough as an 
ordinary sheepskin, it. is then baked a moment 
on a griddle and served hot but quite limp. It js 
used as spoon and fork for eating the Frijoles or 
small brown Mexican beans, without which no 
meal is considered complete, thus: you tear off a 
corner of tortilla and divide in two, one half 
you double up to make areceptacle for the frijoles, 
which you push in with the other half, and eat 
spoon and all together. It is rather a nice opera¬ 
tion at first, but one soon acquires the knack. 

After our supper we changed into a three-seated 
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ambulance with no springs to speak of; a wood¬ 
en roof just too low for our heads, so that we 
had to lean forward all the time; four mules, 
and an intensely stupid driver, by name Guada¬ 
lupe. We went off at a good pace in the dark¬ 
ness through the woods, along a road which had 
just been cleared, having to keep the curtains 
tight down to avoid scratches from the thorns 
which every tree seems to bear in the tropics. 
Some of the party managed to get a little sleep, 
but I could not close my eyes and the hours went 
by slowly, now creeping through sand, now jolt¬ 
ing through a clearing, over all the stumps (Gua¬ 
dalupe took special pleasure in driving over 
stumps), then dashing full gallop across an open 
bit of dry swamp. Here and there we passed an 
ox or mule train, halting for the night by the side 
of a bright fire, and then came an interchange of 
compliments between the drivers, and with a 
“buenas poches, senores,” on we rattled, Guada¬ 
lupe making the night hideous with his yell of 
“He-cha, mula,” accompanied with a crack of 
his long whip like a pistol-shot. 

At 1 p. m. we reached Cuzutlan Sillo, the end 
of the Laguna, and crossing a long dyke stopped 
to change mules. The ground around was white 
with salt, which is collected in large quantities 
all along the shores of the Laguna and in its im¬ 
mediate neighborhood, and sent inland. It was 
a malarious place and we were glad to leave it, 
when our team was hitched up, and make the 
best of our way to El Paso del Rio, where we 
were to take a few hours rest. 

The Rio de la Armeria, when we reached it at 
3:30 a. m., was nearly dry, having at the ford 
only about one hundred and fifty yards of water, 
but though it was not more than three feet deep, 
the passage was rather alarming, as the bed of 
the river is nothing but huge stones, and, of 
course, in the worst places, our mules.refused to 
go on. However, we got through somehow, and 
half a mile more took us to the house of Don 
Ignacio Lagos, where we were to stop. 

It did not look inviting—nothing does I think 
at 4 a. m. after a long journey ;—but at last we 
managed to knock up the inhabitants, and got 
two rooms—bare of furniture, it is true, save 
sacking beds and a table, but tolerably clean, and 


Senora Ramonsita Lagos, a comely lady, brought 
us clean sheets and pillow cases, with deep lace 
trimmings of her own work, and we soon made 
ourselves pretty comfortable. 

I did not get much sleep, as an incessant noise 
was kept up of cocks, burros, mules, cicadas and 
human beings, who seemed to get up just as we 
went to bed. By 8, we were ready for a deli¬ 
cious breakfast, taken in the deep palm-thatched 
portico shading the house which was built round 
the farm-yard, so that we had plenty of company 
in the way of fowls, dogs and pigs at breakfast 
time. We had Polios (chicken) small and ten¬ 
der, eggs, bread, tortillas, frijoles, coffee, and 
chocolate. The Colima coffee is, I think, the 
best I ever tasted, equalling or excelling the fin¬ 
est Mocha, and, as it is kept in the little husk 
which surrounds the two berries and is husked 
and ground fresh every time, it loses none of its 
delicious aroma by keeping. It is also cooked to 
perfection, however miserable the hut it comes 
from; indeed, we have found the Mexican cook¬ 
ing admirable, if they were a little less profuse 
in their use of garlic, which manages to find its 
way into most dishes. It was the first time that 
most of us had eaten a meal every item of which, 
down to the sugar and salt, was produced in the 
country. 

At a little before 10 we started again, sending 
back the saddle horses and going on in the two 
wagons. The road for four miles lay over a 
grassy plateau about fifty feet above the river. 
The view was magnificent, with mountains on 
three sides of the horizon and the ocean on the 
fourth, though we were not quite high enough to 
see it. After leaving the plateau, which is fine 
grazing land, the road led us without a turn for 
several miles through the woods. They were 
burnt and brown with the summer sun, with only 
here and there a red or yellow flower of cactus 
or acacia. The timber is poor and crooked, and 
altogether the country looked very different from 
my former acquaintance with tropic forests. 
However, it is another thing as soon as the rains 
come. At a hut by a small stream we stopped a 
moment to get a bunch of bananas and a draught 
of cocoa-nut water, most refreshing after a dozen 
miles of heat and dust. 

One o’clock brought us to Tecolapa, a pretty 
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Now this moisture is a greater detriment to the 
heating power of the coal than an equal amount 
of ash, since the water requires to be evaporated, 
while the ash does not. I have therefore includ¬ 
ed in the above table the percentages of moisture, 
as a basis for caloric calculations, though in sev¬ 
eral instances (notably Nos. 4, 6, 7, and 10) the 
amount of moisture is, perhaps, abnormally 
great, and the calorific power resulting from the 
calculation may be less than the average of the 
coal would give. There are, it will be noticed, 
three columns of calorific powers. In each of these 
the amounts are expressed in centigrade heat units, 
and therefore indicate directly the pounds of water 
which could theoretically be raised from zero to the 
boiling point by the combustion of one hundred 
pounds of fuel. The first column is obtained in 
the following manner: The amount of combined 
water is found by adding to the oxygen one- 
eighth its weight of hydrogen; the remaining 
hydrogen is multipled by 34,462, the number of 
heat units evolved in the combustion of hydro¬ 
gen ; and the amount of carbon is, in like man¬ 
ner, multiplied by 8,080, the caloric modulus for 
carbon. The sum of these two products is the 
number of heat units generated by the complete 
combustion of one unit of the fuel, containing 
the given proportions of carbon and available 
hydrogen. The heat units due to the combus¬ 
tion of the sulphur are disregarded, in view of the 
small amount of sulphur, its low calorific capaci¬ 
ty (about 2,240 units), and the circumstance that 
it exists partly in the form of pyrites, the decom¬ 
position of which still further diminishes the 
amount of heat from this source, and partly as 
sulphuric acid, causing a net loss. 

The second column of calorific powers is ob¬ 
tained by a similar calculation on the supposition 
that the moisture is absent. The third column 
gives the closest approximation to the available 
heat, and is obtained by deducting from the fig¬ 
ures in the first the amount of heat units required 
to vaporize the moisture and combined water. 
This is 537 units of heat for each unit of water. 

The last column gives in centigrade degrees the 
maximum theoretical temperature to be obtained 
by the perfect combustion of the fuel. It is cal¬ 
culated in the following manner: The quantity 
of carbonic acid, sulphurous acid, water and nitro¬ 


gen, resulting from the combustion of one unit 
of the fuel in atmospheric air is determined, and 
the quantity of each of these substances is multi¬ 
plied by its specific heat. The sum of these 
products, which we may call the temperature unit, 
is the number of heat units required to raise the 
mixture one degree in temperature. Dividing the 
number of heat units given in column III. by this 
temperature unit, we obtain as a quotient the 
number of degrees centigrade through which the 
temperature of the fuel will be raised, or, in other 
words, the average temperature of the products 
of combustion, on the supposition that the initial 
temperature is zero, that the combustion of car¬ 
bon and hydrogen is complete, that no super¬ 
fluous air is admitted, and that there is no loss by 
radiation and conduction during the process. 
The calculation may be illustrated by displaying 
a single example in detail. 

We have in analysis No. 1 of the table the fol¬ 
lowing constitution of the fuel: Carbon, 59.72; 
hydrogen, 5.08; nitrogen, 1.01; oxygen, 15.69; 
sulphur, 3.92; moisture, 8.94; ash, 5.64. To 
find the combined water, we add to the amount 
of oxygen the proportional amount of hydrogen, 
or one-eighth, since water consists of one part 
hydrogen and eight parts oxygen. This gives us 
17.65 combined water, leaving 3.12 of hydrogen 
available for the generation of heat. But the 
moisture and combined water must be evaporated 
by the combustion of the rest of the fuel; and 
the heat absorbed in this evaporation is 537 heat 
units. Hence, to evaporate 26.59 hundredths of 
water will require (temperature apart) 142.78 
heat units, which must be subtracted from the 
calorific power in column I„ leaving 5757.22, as 
per column III., the available amount of heat. 

We now proceed to determine the temperature 
of the products of combustion. A simple calcu¬ 
lation based upon the chemical equivalents shows 
that those products will be as follows: 


59.72 carb. will unite with 159.28 oxg., forming 219.00 CO, 
3.92 sulphur “ 3.92 “ 7.84 SO, 

3.12 hydrogen “ 24.96“ “ 28.08 HO 

26.59 combined water and moisture.26.59 HO 


Total oxygen required from the air.. .188.16 
Amount of nitrogen corresponding to 
a this amount ot oxygen in the air. .629.86 

Total nitrogen in the products of combustion. .630.87 N 
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COLORADO’S PROGRESS. 


The first Annual Report of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway, just issued, affords an 
instance of the rapid development which is 
going on in Colorado, and which will undoubt¬ 
edly take place in other portions of the Rocky 
Mountain Section, as they become open (by the 
extension of Railways into them) to the in-com- 
ing tide of emigration and civilization. 

The length of line now in operation is 156 miles 
—118 of the Main Line, and a Branch, known 
as the Arkansas Valley Branch, of 38 miles. The 
facts presented in the Report are, therefore, fair¬ 
ly available as an indication of progress, for it 
can scarcely be urged that they have reference to 
a limited or exceptional portion of the country. 

The grading of the road was begun in March, 
1871, and the First Division—from Denver to 
Colorado Springs, a distance of 76 miles, was 
completed on the 27th of October, 1871, when 
the first train ran through. It was not consider¬ 
ed as regularly opened for business, however, 
until January 1, 1872. The grading on the 
Second Division—from Colorado Springs to 
Pueblo, a distance of 42 miles—was begun Janu¬ 
ary 1st and completed June 15th, 1872. The 
Arkansas Valley Branch was opened in Novem¬ 
ber of the same year. 

A bare comparison of the amount of passenger 
and freight traffic along the route before and 
after the Railway came into operation will be 
sufficient to show how great has been the devel¬ 
opment of the country in the short interval. 
The Report says that before the Railway re¬ 
placed the stage coach from Denver to Colorado 
Springs, the latter ran tri-weekly and carried (as 
is shown in the prospectus of the Company) an 
average of five passengers per trip, or thirty, both 
ways, weekly. During the year 1872, the Rail¬ 
way (while under construction) carried on the 
same route, 25,168 passengers, or an average of 
four hundred and eighty-four weekly, being an 
increase of over 1,500 per cent. As regards ton¬ 
nage, a few Mexican and other teams before the 
Railway was built, carried all that there was. 
The freight hauled by the Railroad in 1872 (an 
average distance of 61 miles) was 46,212 tons, 


or, leaving out construction material, it was 34,- 
892 tons of commercial freight. 

But let us look a little more in detail at the 
state of things before and after the operation of 
the Railway in question. 

Starting at Denver, we find, by the United 
States census, taken immediately before the com¬ 
mencement of the Denver and Rio Grande Rail¬ 
way, that that city had a population of 4,800. 
She has now a population of from 15,000 to 20,- 
000, and her growth of population has been 
accompanied by corresponding progress and 
improvement in every department. 

For ten or twelve miles from Denver south¬ 
ward, the country along the Platte was well set¬ 
tled, but beyond that the land was nearly all 
open to entry, and was, in those days, regarded 
as of but little value. Now it has nearly all been 
taken up, and small farmers are bringing it under 
cultivation wherever it is possible to get water 
upon it out of the streams. 

Similarly, the “Divide” country was almost 
entirely open for settlement, whereas it is now 
regarded as one of the most valuable sections in 
the whole Territory, not only for the vast amount 
of lumber which it yields, but for the growth of 
potatoes, oats, barley, and hay, which are all 
raised upon it in large quantities, without the add 
of irrigation; this owing to the amount of rain¬ 
fall which is secured by its altitude and by its 
proximity to the mountains. 

In the Monument Valley, we have a repetition 
of the same state of things—land formerly re¬ 
garded as almost worthless, now eagerly seized 
upon, so that a desirable plot is difficult to secure. 

Seventy-six miles from Denver, we reach Colo¬ 
rado Springs, the first town of any importance. 
Before the construction of the Railway, Colorado 
Springs had no existence, the site on which it 
now stands being bare prairie. Now, it is a 
flourishing town of about 1,500 inhabitants, built, 
there is no reason to doubt, on a substantial basis 
and with every prospect of continued growth. 
To quote from the Report: Twenty miles of ir¬ 
rigating ditches have been constructed, several 












COLORADO'S PROGRESS. 


IS 


hotels built, school-houses, churches, telegraph 
offices, newspaper and printing office, planing 
mills, banks, etc., established, thousands of trees 
planted, parks laid out, and all the elements of 
an orderly and well-established society intro- 

The neighboring town of Colorado City, a 
creation of the “Pike’s Peak Gold Fever” of 
’59, which had been gradually dwindling in size 
and importance since that excitement failed, has 
been awoke into new life, and numbers of sub¬ 
stantial new buildings have been erected. 

At Manitou, five miles from Colorado Springs, 
and the site of the famous Soda Springs described 
by Fremont, Ruxton, and other writers, a fash¬ 
ionable place of resort has been established, to 
which thousands of visitors from all parts of the 
Union have already found their way. Hotels, 
baths, and other conveniences for tourists and in¬ 
valids have been provided. 

Between Colorado Springs and Pueblo, a great 
part of the land in the Fountain Valley was taken 
up previous to the advent of the Railway, and 
the Valley was fairly settled. The growth, how¬ 
ever, of the town of Fountain, fourteen miles 
south of Colorado Springs, is an evidence of con¬ 
siderable progress. 

Pueblo (the present terminus of the Main 
Line) which made good its claim a few months 
ago to the title of “ City,” was, before the com¬ 
mencement of the Railway, a town of about five 
hundred inhabitants, and a sort of debateable bor¬ 
der-place between the Anglo-Saxon civilization 
forcing its way into the West and the Mexican 
semi-barbarism of the South. It has now a pop¬ 
ulation of over 3,000, and is pushing forward 
with an energy and a determination that augur 
well for its future. On the southern bank of the 
Arkansas, a new town, known as South Pueblo, 
has been started; and, although it is but a few 
months old, about a hundred buildings have been 
put up, and a population of about five hundred 
has settled there. 

The construction of the Arkansas Valley 
Branch has resulted in the opening of valuable 
coal mines near Canon City, from which fifty to 
one hundred tons per day have been mined dur¬ 
ing the Winter, and carried to different parts of 


the Territory. A small town, named Labran, 
has grown up in the vicinity of the mines, and 
Canon City, about nine miles further west, 
though not yet reached by the Railway, has had 
considerable growth and improvement. 

Such, in brief, has been the extraordinary de¬ 
velopment along the actual route of the Railway 
—existing towns more than quadrupling their 
populations; new towns growing up as if at the 
touch of the magician’s wand; land, previously 
accounted as of little or no value, eagerly seized 
upon by actual settlers and made to yield abund¬ 
ant harvests; mines opened, and their riches 
scattered over the Territory. 

If we leave the immediate route of the Rail¬ 
way, we find similar growth and development. 

Westward is the South Park, which, in a remark¬ 
ably short time, has risen into importance as one 
of the richest Mining Sections of the Territory. 
An idea of the rapidity of its development may 
be gained from the following figures in reference 
to Fairplay, its principal town; the assessed 
value of property in Fairplay in May, 1872, was 
136,000; in May, 1873, $196,000; population 
in May, 1872, 350; in May, 1873, 1,500; it is 
estimated that $38,000 have been expended in 
improvements in the town during the past four 
months. Numerous mines are now being worked 
in the neighborhood, and two establishments for 
the reduction of their rich ores have recently 
been built. 

Southward, beyond the present terminus of the 
Railway, there is also a rapid growth. 

What is true of the Section to which we have 
thus referred somewhat in detail is true also to a 
greater or less extent, of nearly every part of 
Colorado. 

In an interesting exhibit of the progress of the 
Territory published early in the year in the 
Rocky Mountain News, statistics were given 
which abundantly demonstrate this fact. The 
assessors’ returns from the different counties ag¬ 
gregated $31,228,948 for the year 1872 against 
$24,112,087, for 1871, showing an increase of 
$7,116,320. In 1871, fifteen, out of twenty- 
one counties, returned 678,859^ acres of im¬ 
proved land; in 1872, fourteen counties return 
880,124^ acres; an increase of 203,265 acres 
in the less number of counties. The number of 



































ROUNDING-UP. 17 


ROUNDING-UP.* 


No wonder that the three hundred Utes en¬ 
camped at the mouth of the Apishapa imagined 
that their time had come when they beheld ad¬ 
vancing up the road, preceding a supply train, a 
large party of horsemen, a goodly number of 
whom were clad in blue overcoats! No wonder 
that they instantly dispatched a party of peace 
commissioners to interview this savage-looking 
outfit, and to learn what meant this sudden up¬ 
rising of the chivalry of the Arkansas Valley. 
And how serene they must have felt to find that 
we were not on the hifnt of Utes, but of the 
next thing to them—Texas steers. 

I met a parson who told me that those round- 
upers were not near such hard cases as they looked. 
Said he: 

“ I rode boldly into their camp below here, 
about noon, and was immediately greeted 

“ Halloa, now, if there ain’t the parson. 
Alight from your caballo, senor, and shake. ’ ’ 

“ And while I was conversing with the gentle¬ 
man who gave me this cordial greeting, from 
away off in another part of the camp—’ ’ 

“ I say, parson, come over here and get your 

“And, of course, I went.” 

“Now,” said he, “you’ve been out herein 
Colorado long enough to dispense with all for¬ 
mality on such an occasion as this, so help 
yourself to what is set before you, asking no 
question for conscience sake.” 

“What,” I asked, “did you have for din- 

“ Nicely fried ham and potatoes in one skil¬ 
let, stewed fruit in another, light white shortcake 
in another, with golden drip to sop it in, and the 
‘ powerfulest ’ cup of coffee I have drunk in an 
age. And, whereas these round-upers invited 
me to accompany them to Sand Creek, and 
preach for them next Sabbath evening, I have re¬ 
solved to do it. ” 

We started from Rocky Ford Saturday morn¬ 

* Correspondence of the Daily Pueblo Chieftain. 


ing. It was a beautiful day, and the broad, bil¬ 
lowy, grassy plains swept away before us in sunny 
beauty. Our little supply train rolled along with 
a lazy grace that was perfectly fascinating, and 
each gallant knight of the Texas Steer cavalry 
looked and acted as if intoxicated with the sa¬ 
lubrious air of Southern Colorado. Of course 
their tongues were loosened, and one group ani¬ 
matedly and amusingly discussed points of theo¬ 
logy, another geological formations, another 
mining experiences, another stock, and still 
another, like the gallant knights they were, dis¬ 
cussed the girls. That young man there, with 
buffalo breeches and a broad belt, to which two 
innocent-looking revolvers are attached, is hav¬ 
ing a good time all to himself. He is a singer, 
and his snatches of sentimental songs—inter¬ 
spersed with love ditties—finally are topped off 

That tall, loosely-constructed fellow, with 
sandy hair and a sandy goatee, and a pleasant 
face, and a mild blue eye, and riding a large gray 
mule—he is a philosopher, enjoys life hugely, 
wants to “see length of days," and wonders 
whether late camp suppers—bacon, beans, strong 
coffee, etc.—are not calculated to wear out the 
stomach sooner than otherwise. This is the mer¬ 
ry side; now here is the sad : 

I fall in with a friend, and as we ride along to¬ 
gether, the conversation turns upon the recent 
melancholy wreck of the Atlantic. His sister 
was among those who perished upon that ill- 
fated vessel. Her husband could have saved his 
life, and she entreated him by all means to do 
so, but he refused to leave her, and side by side 
they perished. My friend took from his memo¬ 
randum book, and reverently and silently handed 
to me the photographs of this noble, handsome- 
looking couple, and as I gazed upon them the 
thought of their sad death lent a saintly beauty 
to their features. For ever fragrant and blessed 
be their memories. 

I hear a pistol-shot, and looking off to the 
right, perceive a solitary horseman has shot a 
jack-rabbit. After a little season two or three 











18 OUT WEST. 

antelopes are descried, and away dashes a sharp¬ 
shooter. He fails to get within a reasonably fa¬ 
tal range, and at last blazing away at a venture, 
scares them like everything, and away they go 

Like sails on the senses. 

When fanned hy the breezes. 

Halloa ! Yonder on the bluff is a dismounted 
j Ute; he has killed an antelope and is skinning 
it; let’s go for him, boys. And off dash three 
or four reckless horsemen like the wind. When 
they reach the poor Ute, they find him so petri¬ 
fied with astonishment that he cannot speak or 
move, and our gallant knights moved with pity 
relent, and depart without assassinating him. 

Presently there is quite a commotion in our 
cavalry squad ; they separate in confusion from 
right to left ; out dash a couple of wild herd¬ 
ers on a horse race. “Go it, p’ints!” “I’ll 
bet on the mule!” and in the midst of a general 
hurrah, the race is run, the victory won, and all 

Toward sundown we camp at Dr. Tuttle’s 
lonely stock ranche on Sand Creek. The camp 
fires are cheerfully blazing at intervals upon the 
creek, and all around them is a scene of beauti¬ 
ful activity and elegant leisure. Some are cook¬ 
ing, others “hobbling,” others feeding, others 
lounging; when suddenly all are looking—ex¬ 
citement kindles, wagons are mounted, corral 
posts scaled, the housetop occupied, and all eyes 
strained. 

A solitary horse, detached from the wild herd 

1 that haunts this range, is galloping along the 

1 mile-distant bluff riderless. 

“ He lopes as if he was tired, boys. I think 
we can overtake him and ‘rope’ him.” 

Three of our cavalry men are soon mounted, 

; and off. On, on, on they go. Our boys are 
gaining upon him ! The wild horse quickens 
his pace ! Our boys quicken their pace ! A race 
for freedom ! Wild horse, I hope you’ll beat. 
One of our horsemen—a dashing rider and splen¬ 
did roper—is within sixty yards of him. Just 
' then his horse sticks his foot in a dog hole, makes 
a prairie plow of his nose, nearly breaks his leg, 
and sends his rider headlong in the sand with 
the force of a pile-driver. 

The boys give up and return. The wild horse 

! 

arches his neck, erects his tail, blows his trum¬ 
pet, and shouts (did not Balaam’s mule speak?) 
“Thanks to my speed and bottom, I am still 
free." 

Sabbath afternoon, we camped upon Horse 
Creek. While the shadows of the setting sun 
were gathering on the peaceful face of the sol¬ 
emn plains, the Texas Steer cavalry were gather¬ 
ing at Captain Holly’s camp headquarters, to 
hear the parson who had accompanied them lec- 

The Captain—rather an aristocratic notion— 
spread several blankets upon the grassy bank, 
but not enough for this gypsy band, many of 
whom contented themselves with nature’s faded 

Mr. Cranmer’s outfit, from the eastern wing of 
the camp, was the last to arrive. Mr. C. and 
Major George seemed struck with the novelty of 
the situation, and dropping on their kees upon 
the bank, cast a pleasant smile at the funny look¬ 
ing parson standing near the group, with whom 
they were as yet unacquainted. Suddenly Mr. C. 
turned to one of his men and asked: 

“ Where’s the parson ?" 

“He’ll be here, presently.” 

“What,” exclaimed Captain Ripley, “have 
you got a live parson in your outfit?” 

“ Certainly,” said Cranmer, “a colored gen¬ 
tleman and with that we smiled—some out 

loud. 

“Friends, you were all accustomed, in other 
days and other places, to sing the familiar songs 
of Zion. Your harps, however, for years have 
mournfully hung upon the willows. Attune them 
anew to the familiar song 

“When I can read my title clear.” 

They all arose with uncovered heads, and, as 
it proved, with retentive memories and strong 
voices, and sang through the sweet, familiar 
hymn. Horse Creek heard for the first time, 
with murmurs of applause, a song of praise from 
the voices of men. After a brief prayer, the ser¬ 
mon. Close, reverent, earnest attention was 
given to the speaker, from the beginning of his 
remarks to the close. From a cloudless sky the 
gentle moon and stars looked down upon a group 
of rough, hardy pioneers, as gentle now as they, 
and as beautiful in their gentleness. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 23 

Severed new discoveries are reported at Mount Lincoln. 
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AGRICULTURE, STOCK AND WOOL 
GROWING, ETC. 

The Denver Mirror giv.es the following' summary of 
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